The Trial of Coleman
Roman Catholic religion. At this time, of course, there was
no question of killing Charles, because he had not yet
openly broken his promises, and Coleman supposed with
reason that both the King and the Duke of York were at
one with France in the great project of the destruction of
Protestantism.
And to carry out this, Coleman writes that " we have
two great Designs to attempt this next sessions. First, to
get Parliament to put the Duke of York at the head of the
Fleet, and secondly, to get an Act for the General Liberty
of Conscience." The Catholics often used to promise the
simple dissenters liberty of conscience, so that they could
openly practise their own religion, though of course once
in the saddle they would have dealt with anabaptists
and other heretics in the traditional manner, and Coleman
apologizes for even mentioning to his correspondent in
France, probably Pere de la Chaise, such a shocking thing
as liberty of conscience, by adding that if such a measure
is passed, " we shall in effect do what we list afterwards."
It is interesting that in Oates's list of noblemen and
gentlemen in the conspiracy Lord Arundel of Wardour is
set down as the coming Lord Chancellor. In 1686 James IL
made him keeper of the privy seal in place of Lord
Clarendon, to the disgust of Protestant England. Gates
also said that Edward Coleman would be Secretary of State.
One of the letters proved against the prisoner was a draft
declaration for the dissolution of Parliament written by
Coleman for the King as his secretary. Whether the King
was to be James or Charles does not appear.
There was also another letter which Coleman confessed
that he himself wrote and counterfeited the Duke's name.
And although the prisoner said to the jury, " Do not think
I would throw anything upon the Duke," it seems difficult
to believe that the Duke was not a party to the letter.
Counsel for the prosecution, however, in reading the letter,
protested that they understood that it was " contrary to